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MR COBBETT. 
TO THE TATLER. 

‘Sir,—The praise you bestow on Cobbett’s Spelling-book must be 
deserved, because, with me at least, in literary and theatrical criti- 
cism, Tutler is infallible ; and Iam quite certain, that it is always 
delightful, not merely for its taste and discrimination, and for the 
felicitous tact invariably displayed init, but for the kindly feeling 
which pervades all its remarks. Yet I could not read without regret 
the expression of your wish, that Cobbett might get into Parliament, 
or your opinion, that his faults are as dust weighed in the balance 
with his usefulness. Of his powerful talents I say nothing: no 
one disputes it: but where has he shewn his usefulness ? If to be 
consistent in nothing but inconsistency be a merit, no doubt Cobbett 
has that merit; for he has never been true to any principle. Do 
you remember his conduct on the occasion of the meetings to peti- 
tion in favour of Catholic Emancipation ? Did he not there, if he 
did not in direct terms oppose that great measure of justice, at least 
endeavour to create a diversion in favour of the enemy, which, if 
successful, would have entirely defeated it ? Again, to what obloquy 
did he not expose himself by his admiration of Paine, whose writ- 
ings his mind is not capable of appreciating? Did he not import his 
bones from America (or his hair, which was it ?) in order to prove 
himself a devoted follower of that great, much abused, and much 
misrepresented writer? And has he not in 1830, published in a 
thing called a sermon, I believe, sentiments which not only Paine, 
but even the most orthodox believers, of really enlightened and 
liberal minds, must always have held in abhorrence: [ mean his 
justification of the continuance in British Acts of Parliament, of 
clauses excluding the Jews from certain offices on the score of 
religious belief, because, argues Cobbett, the Jews in the reign of 
Tiberius crucified Jesus Christ ; therefore (mark, I beseech you, the 
exquisite sequitur) the Jews in the reign of George the Fourth were 
stil to be stigmatised as outcasts!! There was another reason, 
however: when Cobbett was a boy, the Jew orange dealers used to 
pelt him with orange-peel ; therefore they ought to be still subjected 
to civil and political disabilities!! What if the same measure 
of justice had been meted out to Mr Cobbett? Jesus Christ 
was the first, greatest, best Reformer. Mr Cobbett was once 
a Reformer himself. Again, look at his conduct to America, 
where he was hospitably received. Since he returned from 
that country, he has appeared to glory in vilifying it. Are 
these trifling errors? Do they not, on the contrary, prove that 
Mr Cobbett is everything by turns, and nothing long? In short, he 

































































of the mind and heart of things, called sentiment, have induced this 
extraordinary writer in too many instances to confound will and 
humour with conviction, and made him what the old Puritans 
called a terrible self-seeker. But the truth is, there are very few 
of the admirers of Mr Cobbett, who do not know this as well 
as ourselves. His staunchest and most habitual readers, who can 
do as little without him as without mustard to their Sunday’s beef, 
talk of it constantly, and lament it; owning, that he might have 
had a hundred times the effect he has, if he had not indulged 
himself in such woeful vagaries of inconsistency, and wishing to 
God he would not lay himself open to the retorts of the silliest 
of his adversaries. And yet, so much that is good and true does 
Cobbett mix up with his humours, so desirable is the knowledge he 
has helped to circulate, so many are the tricks and iniquities whieh he 
has hindered from being palmed on the community, so constantly hus 
he kept the cause of Reform before their eyes, so admirable is his 
energy and his ‘early rising,’ and so healthy and cheerful a love 
of nature and her fields he contrives to keep up in the midst of his 
quarrels (right or wrong) with their proprietors,—in short, with all 
his passions and contradictions and self-committals, we look upon 
Cobbett as so jolly, lively, useful, hard-working, spirit-stirring, 
and upon the whole good-natured though not very laudatory 
specimen of the English farmer turned writer,—the Yeoman of the 
press,—that in Parliament, as in other places, we think all the evil 
which is in him would be neutralized by common laughing consent, 
while the good would be as undeniable as the arguments with which 
he can enforce it. We think also,—and we think experience with 
regard to others particularly bears us out in this opinion,—that the 
company, into which such a man is thrown in Parliament, serves to 
baulk and set aside what is wrong in him, or at any rate to render 
it ineffivient, by proving him to become sensible of his disadvantages ; 
nay, we suspect that Cobbett is well aware of this, and that a 
variety of circumstances would pique him to shew as much. We 
grant the dangers of his self-will, and of his wish to stand alone; 
but we shall surprise our correspondent perhaps by saying, that 
although we have a very good opinion of the honesty of that self- 
will, as far as anything sordid is concerned, we are not without a 
suspicion that if all the dangers to which a new Member of Parlia- 
ment is liable are to be enumerated in his case, there is one of a 








is a political Marplot—one of those men who prefer a sacrifice of | 


principle to that union with others which can alone effect a public 
good, because, by that union, their own individual importance might 
be diminished. My conviction, founded on his past career, is, that 
if Mr Cobbett discovered that a large majority of the House of 
Commons was ready to support him in any measure whatever, he 
would instantly, to use the favourite figure of speech of the late 
Lord Londonderry, turn his back upon himself by taking the other 
side. If the electors of Manchester return such a man, as I hear 
they are likely to do, their choice will disappoint their expectations, 
and disgrace their judgment. Yours, &c. 


* STEADFAST.’ 


When we spoke of Cobbett, and praised his utility, and thought 
he would be valuable in Parliament, we spoke with an eye to his 
general effect on the community, and did not forget his errors. We 
acknowledge and lament the particulars mentioned by our corre- 
spondent, and think that the most self-willed of men could hardly 
help regretting having subjected himself to charges of such a nature 
from one so liberal and so willing to praise. It is unquestionably 
too obvious, that the combined causes of temperament, of self- 
education, effect on the public, and a want of that inner perception 








very different description which he might have a hard struggle to 
contend with; and that is, the praise of a certain high but courteous 
Nevertheless, we believe that the 
Yeomanly love of sport would get the day with him ; and that in his 
indestructible propensity to hunt down rats and other pernicious 
game, the country would be both benefited and amused, 3 
















| description of aristocrats. 











CHEATS OF GAMBLERS. 


ZaRAYZEEN pulled out a drawer in the table, took out a snuff-box, 
‘ Do you see anything about this ?’ asked 
he.— Nothing particular, but that it is weighty and very well made,’ 
replied 1.—‘ It is weighty, because it is inlaid with gold, and the top 
is of platina, and because its weightiness is of great use. Don't you 
see that its outer bottom is surrounded with a small seam or rim, 
and that the very centre of the bottom is ornamented with a little 
flower which has a small projecting point ? Please to observe now 
—here for instance I am banker.’ On this Zarayzeen sat down at 
the table, took the cards into his hand, and continued the demon- 
stration. ‘Suppose that I see, that the second card would be a 


and put it into my hand. 
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great acquisition to the ponteur, I place the cards upon the table, 
cover the pack with my snyff-box, as it were out of precaution to 
prevent the ponteurs frow geeing them: I take out handker- 
chief and wipe my nose, then I open my snpff-bex, take snuff, pro- 
ceed to cast off, and lo, you see the seven, which should have been 
upon the left, lies upon the right.’—* How has this happened ?’ asked 
I, in amazement —‘ This is the way. In the sauff-box, there are two 
bottoms, one of gold, the other of platina. The gold one is thin 
and elastic, and in the platina bottom that flower is fixed on a 


spring, and the projecting point smeared with an imperceptible por- | 


tion of wax or glue. When I take snuff, I press the centre with 
my finger, the uppermost card sticks to the flower on the snuff-box, 
and is kept snugly within the rim, while the second card becomes 
uppermost, Now for the other card which I want to place on the 
right. Exactly the same way, I place the snuff-bex on the cards, 
press the bottom with my fingers, and the card is discharged from 
the flower, and lodged on the top, while that which should have 
gained in the first cast-off is a losing concern to the ponteur in the 
second. Isn’t it true, that this is very nice?’ I nodded in token 
of assent. * This is a new Petersburgh invention of a bosom friend 
of mine who is on the best terms with the artists, who, you know, 
must net be fallen out with. Yon see people of skill cannot be 
caught, but by the most simple expedients. I haye also a favourite 
black coat which I am in the habit of wearing during play. In the 
ight sleeve of that coat there is also a mechanical contrivance for 
picking up cards. It deserves to be called a miracle rather than an 
invention ; I will shew it you afterwards. You have only to lean 
your arm upon the pack, and the card vanishes, the same as with 


the sauff-box.’ — 


We proceeded to another small table, and Zarayzeen having taken — 


off the paper, pointing to a heap of eards, continued: ‘These are 
prattlers, that is to say, a certain number of cards shaped in such a 
way, that whea they are shuffled among the rest, the broad ones 
may be picked out and brought together by calculation. | There are 
a number of pratilers, and they are arranged by different keys. 


There are some where all the first thirteen cards lose, that is to say, | 


where the ponteur does not gain a single trick; there are light prat- 
tlers with a variety of bends, and with false inequalities. Prattlers 
ate only used in playing with green-horns. Now-a-days, please to 
observe, the warld is grown wiser! Here are the different cuts of 
cards for arranging the hand ip shuffling, For this, one must have an 
ungommon agility of fingers, more so than is required in fashion- 
able piano-fortists, and this talent is acquired only by time and 
labour. You see that my fingers are tied up—please to observe 
the skin of these fingers is so filed off, and the body of them is so 
softened with ointment, that during play, I can guess the eards by 


the mere sense of touch, and the points are suppler than any spring. | 
Bust you will not soon arrive at such a degree of perfection; that | 


is the fruit of my twenty years experience, joined to my incredible 
exertions, You will be my ergupier, and so it will be necessary for 
you to attend chiefly to the punting, and to look after the players at 
my bank. I cannot attend to this, as I shall be taken up in the more 
abstract contemplations of the art, in order to make use of my bank- 
ing ex perience, while you, in the meantime, see that no false brothers 
steal a march upon us, by introducing themselves under the mask 
of greeu-horns,’ 


We passed to a third table, and Zarayzeen, on removing the 
paper as formerly, and shewing me different cards, continued his 
lecture. ‘ Here you see this ree. Look again—once! ‘There is 
a deuce—once again! and here is an ace.’ Zarayzeen merely lifted 
the card from the table, and the spots on the card actually changed 
at his command, ‘ Do you know what that is?’ asked Zarayzeen. 
‘ This is a Russian invention, though it has a French name, aud for 
the former reason, it is not so terrible a machine as its namesake. 
This is a guillotine. Here please to observe—I unglue ; and to this 
watch-spring are fixed cut spots. The watch-spring is placed in the 
centre, and its end is upon the edge of the card. Moving the end 
with the finger, the spots appear or disappear at pleasure. The 
guillotine can be made out of all cards, except figures. But I have 
also reserve figures or masques. Please to notice—here on one 
card is a king and queen, on another a knave and a king, &c = This 
is made of figures with two heads. The painted card is unglued 
and opened, and changeable heads put on. For dark cards and for 
sleepers this is very well. These other cards are a little more inge- 
nious.. Do. you see, here I place a seven: the siz will gain and my 
card immediately changes into a six. These are sprinkled spots 
A spot is made upon the card with fine glue, and is sprinkled with 
fie powder or burnt bone. The card of course is dark ; and if one 
of my cards has gained, I turn this up as it is, and gain this trick 


| also: if another should gain before | play this card, I eancel a Spot 

before turning the eard, and again pocket the money. Here are 
sackg—this card, you will please to observe, is dissected in the 
_ middle, and an empty space is left in it for enclosing bank-notes, 
If the card should lose, the pynteur takes the card from the table, 
and leayes the bank-notes ; if this card should gain, the pwnteur 
'dexterously shakes out the bank-notes from the sack, and the 
| banker pays sometimes tenfold, particularly in the case of gaining 
the corners. 


‘ Please to look into this box! Here are instruments,—a wolf”s 
tooth for glazing dotted cards; cherry glue; here are brass plates of 
different forms for cutting the cards with those small scissors. And 
here, in the cup-board, stands a press for squeezing together cards 
which had been ripped up and newly shut. Would you like to 
know what is on that large table under the green cloth ? Prepared 
cards. But for the first time you have had enough. Come, walk 
into the other room, we shall have a breakfast, and a little chat 
about our approaching campaign.’ ; 

Breakfast already stood on the table, but there was neither plate 
nor wine. Zarayzeen took the keys out of his pocket, called his 
footman, and returned with the wine and table service. When the 
footman left the room, I said: ‘ Surely that servant of yours behav¢s 
ill, when you do not intrust him with silver ?’—‘ I have observed 
nothing to his prejudice during the course of ten years’ service,’ 
replied Zarayzeen: ‘ but I, Sir, am accustomed to trust no one; for 
that is the very best preventive against being taken im by any one, 
Why should we expose ourselves to an unnecessary evil? “* Do not 
lead into temptation!” Why furnish a man with an opportunity to 
rob you,” I made no reply, but inwardly cursed my love, which 
made me a colleague of such a hellish creature.” —Jean Vejeeghan. 





| AN IMPUDENT MAN 


‘Ts one, whose want of money and want of wit have engaged him 
| beyond his abilities, ‘The little knowledge he has of himself being 
suitable to the little he has in his profession, has made him believe 
, himself fit for it. This double ignorance bas made him set a value 
upon himself, as he that wants a great deal appears in a better con- 
dition than he that wauts a little. This renders him confident, and 
‘fit for any undertaking; and sometimes (such is the concurrent 
_ ignorance of the world), he prospers in it, but ofteaer miscarries, 
| and becomes ridiculous; yet this advantage he has, that as nothing 
| can make him see his error, so nothing ean discourage him that 
, way; for he is fortified with his ignorance, as barren and rocky 
places are by their situation, and he will rather believe that all men 

want judgmeat than himself. For as no man is pleased, that has 
an ill opinion of himself, Nature, that finds out remedies herself, 
and his own ease, render him insensible of his defects. From 
' hence he grows impudent; for, as men judge by comparison, he 
| knows as little what it is to be defective, as what it is to be ex- 
| cellent. Nothing renders men modest, but a just knowledge hew 
| to compare themselves with others; and where that is wanting, 
,impudence supplies the place of it; for there is no vacuum in the 

minds of men; and commonly, like other things in nature, they 

swell more with rarefaction than condensation. The more men 

know of the world, the worse opinion they have of it; and the 

more they understand of truth, they are better acquainted with the 

difficulties of it, und consequentiy are the less confident in their 

assertions, especially in matters of probability, which commonly is 

squint-eyed, aud looks nine ways at once. 


' 


It is the office of a just 
judge to hear both parties, and he that considers but the one side of 
things, can never make a just judgment, though he may, by chance, 
a true one. Modesty is but a noble jealousy of honour, and impu- 
dence a prostitution of it; for he, whose face is proof against 
jnfamy, must be as little sensible of glory. Nature made man 
barefaced, and civil custom has preserved him so; but he that’s 
impudent does wear a vizard more ugly and deformed than highway 
thieves disguise themselves with. Shame is the tender moral 
conscience of all good men. When there is a crack in the skull, 
Nature herself, with a tough horny callus, repairs the breach ; so a 
| flawed intellect is with a brawny callus face supplied. The face is 
the dial of the mind; and where they do not go together, ’tis a 
| sign that one or both are out of order. He that is impudent is 
like a merchant that trades upon his credit without a stock, and, if 
| his debts were known, would break immediately. He passes in the 
world like a piece of counterfeit coin, looks well enough until he is 
rubbed and worn with use, and then his copper complexion begins 
to appear, and nobody will take him but by owl-light.—Butler’s 
Genuine and Spurious Remains. 
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ae dl above all price. How finely, in the falling passage, does the 
CHAT AND MI SCELL ANTES. poor King, after first touching ott his own woes, pass to the suffer- 


ings of the ordinarily houseléess and destitute :— 





Pompen.—A savant named Martinelli, was employed during two 


in writing an enormous in, for the purpose of proving that the © Filial ingratitude ! 

ients had no knowledge of glass windows; and fifteca days after the Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 
publication of his folio, a house was discovered, every window of which nt . , 
was glazed! ‘It is however correct to say that the ancients had no great For lifting food to it? 
fondness for casements, and most commonly the light was admitted through In such a night 
the door ; 2 in fact amoogst the pacvicisns, tpere Me a ey A scan To shut me out !—Pour on, I will endure :— 
species ° ass, a8 as our an $5 an e squares p = “ae t 4 
were ‘otned: by Allets of bronze, with a great deal Boe inate then: wo din. In such a night as this! =O Regan, Goneril !— 
play in our frame-works of woode—Chateuubriand’s Travels in Jtaly. Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all.— 

How a NerpHew CAN pe one's GranpmMoTHER.—When the O that way madness lies; let me shun that ; 
North American Indians design to confer a particular honour ona child, they No more of that.’— 


give it the oldest name in the family ; that of its grandmother, for instance. 
From that noment, the child occupies the place of the female whose name it 
has received ; a geenking of + — it - on of oe ‘ Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are 
which is revived by its name: thus, an u can address his nephew by the 4 p . 

title of grandmother,—a custom which would be ludicrous, were it not That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 





tosching. It may be said to restore ancestors to life ; it reproduces, in the How shall your hauseless heads and unfed sides, 
feebleness of the first years, the feebleness of old age; it connects and approxi- Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
mates the two nape er ye life, the beginning aad by end of the a > From seasons such as these ? oO, I have ta’en 

it communicates a ki immortality ta ancestors, supposing them to y ? owe 

Seat in the midst of their posterity ; it increases the eens which Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp ; 

the mother pays to infancy, by the recollection of those that were bestowed Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 

on her: filial tenderness redoubles maternai affection.—Chateaubriand’s | That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 


Travels in America. | And shew the heavens more just.’ 





Portaste Hovses.—The buildings in Philadelphia are about | ‘ P ’ 
two-thirds of brick, and the rest of whee. ‘The Rubdations of the former “0d again, bow skilfully does he anatomize flattery in the fol- 
are in general of a species J! marble ; the bricks are uncommonly well owing :— 
manufactured, and these buildipgs are more ‘firmly constructed than in | 
Europe. ag of mood arathe ene aay hp seer —% when | ¢ They flattered me like a dog; and told me I had white hairs in 
Linform you, that when a house of this tiption is offered for sale, it is . 
ene means understood, as in England, thetabe land oa which it stands is | my — yi * a WER SPO WEIR: Ps Fe Aap v ane ye .° 
included in the purchase, They have a method of removing th¢#e buildings | everything I said !—Ay and no, too, was no good divinity. When 
entire. A house travelling im this manner through the streets of a city, is | the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make me chatter; 
to a European a truly grotesque and extraatdivary sighty—Priest’s Travels | when the thunder would not: peace at my bidding; there I found 


‘ 7 97. 
© America i TET them, there IF smelt them out. Go to, they are not men o’their 


Puenomena or Heaninc.—We breakfasted beneath an aged words: they told me I was everything; ’tisa lie; Iam not ague- 
willow, quite covered with coovelvuluses. But for the musquitoes, this” proof.’ ‘ 
would have been very agreeable: we were obliged to make a great | 


smoke with green wood, to drive away our enemies. The guides announced) We could co on quoting, “but our present iness i : 
a sisit from some travellers, who might be about twe bouts march from the | mist '"B bee i rather with 


place where we were. This poossipa el bewing is absolutely wonderful ; | Mr Kean than with SHakspeare,—with the commentary which 
ny an Indian can hear the steps ef another Indian at the distance of four . : 
pe tyne jeurnnya bp ch se bis ear to the ground. In about two hours, | "Re actor furnishes rather than the text itself, There is more 


we were actually. joined by a family of savages, who set up a shout of wel- | diffe ini i : 
ine on ree eg henge: neg ae Pp: ceria rence of opinion with oqppet to the nett of Mr Kean’s 
heard us for two days past; that they knew we belanged to the white skins, | performance of Lear than there is respecting somé. other of his 

favourite characters. It does not rank in general estimation with 


as the noise which we made in our march, was greater than the noise made 
by ted skins, I os g's the a = vs an pe = was told “ 

arose from the mode ef breaking t aches and clearing away. The his Richard ; : int se ae 

white also reveals his race hy the heaviness of his tread ; the sound which | is Hichard, or his Shylock, or bis Ouerreack, still lesa with his best 
he praduces does not progressively increase: the European turns in the | performances of Othelle. As a whole, we should place it below his 
wood ; the Indian proceeds im a straight line.—Chateaubriand’s Travels Hamlet, as he has of late performed that diffieult i= yea 


in America. 
particular passages we think he is scarcely inferior to himself in 

















THE PLAY-GOER some of his highest flights in that or any other play. - His personae 
~ — _ tion of the age and feebleness of Lear is in general unexceptionable, 
PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. | and he is equally successful in, the wilfulness and fitful starts 


Haymargst.—King Lear—John Jones—My Wife or my Place. 


which distinguish the aged King. Wi i i . 
EncLisn Opera.—The Evil Eye—Old and Young—Jonathan in England. nD oat te mg e have heard his earlier per 


formances blamed for making Lear appear too imbecile ; perhaps 
Haymarket. | there is still room for some objection on this score, but yet we think 





Tue transcendant genius of SHAKSPEARE,’ which passes from one there is much in the author to. countenance occasional deviations 
theme to another only to shew his mastery over all, in the into imbecility or something near it. The parts which struck us last 
tragedy of King Lear touches deeply and widely some of the night as among the finest, were that in which he kneels and prays 
tenderest sympathies of our nature. We see a King, one moment | for a curse on his daughter; another, in which he also kneels, but 
in the possession of uncontrolled power, and in the next despoiled | in mockery,—it is where Regan advises him to return to Goneril, and 
of his authority, and refused obedience by the very creatures who | acknowledge himself in the wrong :—the whole of this scene with 
had but now buzzed about his court; we see a father fond, | Goneril sparkled with fine bursts of passion ;—and, to mention but 
however mistakenly, and generous though to the undeserving, | one more, the part in which he sits down on the ground with 
precipitately bereft of attendants and left a prey to the elements, ; Edgar and whispers. The passages which we have extracted above 
less unkind than the daughters of his blood, and whom he had | were also very finely given. We have but little to say of the other 
distinguished by his preference; and we see an intellect if not of | performers. Cooprr’s Edgar, though occasionally unnecessarily 
the highest order, till capable of wise perceptions to the last,— | boisterous, has on the whole great merit. The part is not an easy 
shattered by afflictions above human enduraace, and admitting of | one, involving as it does two or three assumptions of character it 
no cure but in that bourne ‘ where the wicked cease from troubling | addition to itself; yet it has been oftener well performed than 
and the weary are at rest.’ In this play, too, SHaksreare has | most characters of its rank, chiefly, perhaps, because the representa- 
taken occasion to read some of his finest lessons to the wantonness | tion of anything which is avowedly feigned cannot be subjected to 
of power, scattering, amidst the ravings of assumed folly, aud the | such strict criticism as that which pretends to represent undisguised 
rage and bitterness of real madness, gems of wisdom and humanity | nature. Miss Tayior’s Cordelia is by no means one of her best 
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attempts in tragedy ; in studying the part, she has, we fear, thought 
more of {stage models and habits than of SuaKsPEaRs’s words, 
It is surprising that so clever an actsess should not find out that a 
permanently high reputation has never yet been attained by the 
ordinary ranting and starting which time out of mind has prevailed 
on the stage. 
sider the matter, and ‘ reform it altogether.’ 


She, who has shewn she can do better, should con- 


The play on the whole was very respectably performed, and the 
house pretty well filled from the commencement. The pit, as usual, 
crammed. 
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*,* Orders received by all respectable Booksellers throughout the Kingien. 
London: Printed for JAMES COCHRANE and Co. 11 Waterloo- vues, 





WORKS NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION. | 
I. 





In 3 vols, 8vo., with 100 Engravings, 
WILSON’S AMBRICAN ORNITHOLOGY, 
With the ——s Ad CHARLES pe ba BUONAPARTE, 3 taaatner, zie 
meration and 





on of the ne 
cae ecltiaal works, and Sueiens Notes, by SIPWILLIAM JARDINE, Bort 
Ul. 


On the First of Novemoer, price 12s. in silk, 
THE WINTHBR’S WREATH, for ae p 
Collection of Original Pieces, in rose and Verse. "Contributed ry some of the 
}- tnt popular iter of the present day, and Illustrated by the following Plates. 
ee on Steel in the first style :— 


PAINTED BY ENGRAVED BY 
ndard. 


The Highland Fortress of Lessing Gas - J. Martin. R. Bra 
Cotter’s turda N aa - Stothard, R.A. E. Smith. 
The Wreck aaaheagistey +i TE Coen Fi: Robes 
Allon, the the Piper wun - - - - BGeeda ; inson. 
ortrait-—the. Visions: - -  - + + #, Liversege. ¥F. Engleheart. 
' tase 7 a, oS le a ae. > — rd. 
7 Rept ~s Fountain - - - iversege. KE, Smit 
Viet Rione Trastevere H. Robinson. 
_—_= - . mn - W. Linton. E. Goodall. 
< = | = oD. Roberts. = — 
unse osien Al : oo - - G. Barret. \ 
Sen Se - Pe - - - - + Vandyke. E. Smith. 


11. 
In I vol., post 8vo. 
A DICTIONARY nan Quotes 
From various Authors, in Ancient and Modern Languages, with En ranslations 
and illustrated by Remarks and Explanations. By HUGH MOORE, Esq. . 
' Iv. 
In 2 vols., post 8vo. 
THE SISTBRS’ BUDGET 5, A a aa 
‘ollection of Original Tales in Prose and Verse, by the Authors 
Volome’ &c., ola cadens from Mrs Hemans, Miss Mitford, Mrs Hodson, 
Mrs Kennedy, Mr Macfarlane, Mr Kennedy, Mr Bell, Mr Malcolm, and some 
others. y 


In 1 vol., Svo. 
A FAMILIAR COMPENDIUM OF 
THE LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 
Containing the whole of the Legislative Provisions for the Celebration of Marriage 
—by Banns—Licence—Special Licence ; and for its Dissolution, by Divorce, on 
the phen 9 of Crim. Con.—Cruelty, &c. The impediments to Matrimony Foreign 
Marriages—Adultery and Recrimimation—Jactitation of Marriage—Separation by 
Mutual Agreement—Bigamy. ‘ihe Powers of a Husband over the Property and 
Person of his Wife. The Legal and Equitable Rights of Married Women, &c., &c. 
To which is added, a Third Part, comprising the Laws relative to Breach of 
Promise of Marriage, Seduction and Abduction of Women. The whole deduced 
from the most authentic sources, illustrated with some of the most prominent modern 
cases, and brought down to the present time. By a SOLICITUK. 
Vi. 
In 12mo., a new Edition, with several Engraviugs, 
THE BEAUTIBS OF THE BRITISH POBTS, 
With afew Introductory Observations. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, D.D. 
Vil. 
In a Pocket Volume, 
THE LONDON MIANUAL OF MSBDICAL CHEMISTRY ; 
Comprising an interlinear verbal Translation 0; gs the Pharmacopaia, with 
extensive Chemical, Botanical, |hetapeutical, and Posological Notes, not only in 
reference to the Medicines fnnimerated in in that Work, but als» to those which have 
recently been introduced 
Poisons, and an foirelecion, containing the Theory of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 
&c. &c, For the use of Students, By WILLIAM MAUGHAM, Surgeva. 
Vill. 
A New dition, in three Vols., with Plates, price}l0s. 6d. elegantly bound, 
AMBRICAN STORIOS FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER TEN YEARS OF AGE. 
Collected by Miss MITFORD, author of ‘ Our Village.’ 
A SECOND SERIES, FOR ELDER CHILDREN, in Three uniform Volumes, 
will be ready at Christmas. 
WHITIrAKER, TREACHER, and Co., Ave Maria iene, London. 








Pu ed by R. Seten at the Tatler Office, 26 Br 
plished Pe ‘ sold by Onwuyn, 4 Cathe rine e street, Ante 
Tuomas, aeenaes, bi Birchin lane, 

Corner of Russell Court ; ws by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; 


» together with the treatment of Tests of 


hill ; Figvp, ‘Ar street, Piccadilly ; Mansu, 145 Oxtord street : 
Agent, 10 Bruad Court, Long Acre ; LLoY v, 42 Frith street, Soho; ToMLinson, 





PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


A Comic Piece, in One Act, called 


INTRIGUE. 
Ellen, Mrs Humby, in which she — introduce, with Mr Harley, ‘ When a little 


we keep.’ 
Tom, Mr Harley. Capt. Remtioten, Mr Vining. Varnish, Mr Brindal, 


After which, Mrs Gorr’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 


THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Mrs Ashton Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hill. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W. Farren 

arston, MrCooper. _— Lord Pajter, Mr Brindal. 
Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vini 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz All 


n 
» MrCoveney. Davison, Mr W. Kennetn 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr ‘Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 


The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 


To which will be added, (10th time) a Comic Piece, in One Act, called 
JOHN JONES. 


Eliza Milton, Mrs Humby. Jenny, Mrs Newcombe, 
Guy Goodluck, on MrW.Farren. John Jones, Mr Vining. Mr i Mr Gattie. 
Cox, Mr Coveney. Tapper, Mr V. Webster. 





To conclude with the Farce of 


FRIGHTEN’D TO DE ATH. 
Emily, Mrs T. Hill. Corinna, Mrs Newcombe. Patty, Mrs Humby. 
Phantom, Mr Harley. Carleton, Mr Brindal. 
Col. Bluff, Mr Bartlett. Sir Joshua Croybeard, Mr Gattie. Mumps, Mr Webster. 


To-morrow, Othello ; John Jones; and nd Belles Have at Ye All. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Mr Peakr’s New Romantic Musical Drama, entitled 


THE EVIL EYE! 
f® Helena, Miss Kelly. Phrosina, Miss H. Cawse. 
Ma ni, Mr Perkins. Demetrius, Mr J. Bland, 
asilius, Mr Minton. Zané Kiebabs, Mr J. Reeve. 
Andrea and Marco, MrT. Millar and Miss Poole. Barozzi, “Mir O. Smith. 
Kara Mustapha, Mr Salter. Giorgio, Mr Aldridge. 
Attendant on Mavroyeni, Mr Addison. 
Orier of the Scenery.—Port of Napoli di Romania—Castle of Palamedi. A Greek 
Festival. Mavroveni’s Apartment. Interior of the Dwelling of Demetrius. Ex- 
terior of ditto, with distant View of Palamedi and the Sea. Landscape, with 
ancient Grecian Ruins. A Defile of Rocks beneath the Dungeons of the Castle. 
Excavation. Bombardment, and Andrea's Vessel discovered at Anchor. 


After which, the Musical Farce, entitléd 


WANTED A GOVERNESS. 
Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly. Julia Malvern, Miss Pincott. 
Rusty, Mr Bartley. Captain Dashwood, MrJ. Bland. 
Theophilus Foxglove, Mr Benson Hill. Higginbottom, Mr Salter. 


To conclude with (10th time at this Theatre) the Musical Farce, called 


JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 
Lady a MrsC. Jones. Mary, Miss Novello. 
Mrs Lemon, Miss Ferguson. Blanch, Mr 
Jonathan W. Doubikins, Mr J. Reeve. 
‘Sir —— Grossfeeder, Mr Bartley. | Mr Ledger, Mr W. Bennett. 
Mr Delapierre, Mr J. Bland. Natty Larkspur, Mr Rentey 
Jemmy Larkspur, Mr O. Smith. Tidy, Mr Heath. Butler, Mr Mintoa. 
Agamemnon, Mr Salter. 


Baas Perry. 


To-morrow, The Evil Eye; The Picturesque ; and Jonathan in England. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
An old English Domestic Drama, called 
PEDLAR’S ACRE! 
Margaret Lessamour, Mrs Pritchard. Amy Langton, Miss Nicol. 
Patience, Mrs Vale. 
Martyn Lessamour, Mr Osbaldiston. Warrenne de Valence, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Cyprian Gossamer, Miss Vincent. Gervase Saunders, Mr Maitland. 
Sheriff of London, Mr Webb. Robert Laidlaw, Mr C. Hill. 
Gamiel Gander, Mr Vale. Eliab, Mr Tully. 


After which, in Two Parts, a Grand Pictorial Exhibition of the CORONATION. 


To which will be added, (4th time at this theatre) the Burlesque Farce, entitled 


BILLY TAYLOR. 
Kitty Sly, Mrs Vale. Mary Wagstaff, Miss Vincent. 
Billy Taylor, Mr Vale. Captain Flatbottom, Mr Ransford. 
Carolus, Mr D. Pitt. 


To conclude with the revived Nautical Piece, called 


THE RED ROVER 
Madame de Lacey, Madame Simon. Gertrude, Miss Vincent. 
The Red Rover, Mr Osbaldiston. Wilder, Mr D. Pitt. Fid, Mr C. Hill. 
Homespun, Mr Vale. Guinea, Me MrT. Hill. Nighthead, Mr Lee. 


To-morrow, The Pedlar’s Acre ; The Cor Coronation ; Billy Taylor; and The Red 


Rover. 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Melo-Dramatic Military Anecdote, in Three Acts, entitled 
AUSTERLITZ; OR, THE SOLDIER’S BRIDE. 


Constance de Merville, Mrs Cooper. Meriel Bombelle, Miss Coveney. 
Mére Canteen, Miss Lindsay. Col. de Few Mr Neville, 
Captdin Roué, Mr Dillon. Index, Mr Attwood. ral a Mr Davis. 
Mons. Graspeau, Mr Porteus. Deaf Martin, gq a 4 
Charles Merlet, Mr G. Lejeune. Everard St ery ie Hield. 
Pierre Pontoon, Mr Smith. _Philippe Marcel, Mr Norton. 
At the End of the Spectacle, the Musical Prodigy, Wielopolski, the Infant 

Trumpeter, will accompany the Band in several favorite Pieces. 


To conclude with a Farcical Extravaganza, entitled 
MY WEDDING SUPPER THE NIGHT BEFORE THE 
CORONATION. 
Miss Araminta Wick, Miss Lindsay. Eliza, Miss Coveney. 
Mr Walter Wick, Mr Smith, Captain Stanley, Mr Di! 
Peter Podge, Mr Attwood. William, Mr Davis. Harry Hazard, Mr Green. 
AsTLey’s AMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa— Ducrow’sScenes 


in the Circle-—And other Entertainments. 








dges Street, Covent Ga irden 3 (to whom all books, and communications for the 


at Enexs’ Library, Old Bond street; by Cuarret; Witson, Royal Exchange ; 
KENNETH, ‘Corner of Bow street; TURNOUR, Theatrical 


Library, Great Newport Street ; Harris, Bow Street ; T. TiERNAY, 74 Drury Lane, 


and by Messrs C, and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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